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REORGANIZATION OF THE PERSONNEL OF 

THE NAYY. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM MoADOO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 

NAVY. 



For the past twelve years public opinion has been so strongly 
in favor of a rehabilitation of the material of oar navy, that ques- 
tions affecting the personnel have, of necessity, been held in abey- 
ance. Very properly it was argued that the first consideration 
should be the construction of well equipped modern war vessels 
to replace the old and obsolete types which survived the period of 
our civil war. Substantial steps having already been taken with 
this end in view, it is now in order to give grave and painstaking 
consideration to the character, ability, and skill of those who are 
to be intrusted with the command of our costly and magnificent 
floating fighting-machines. 

Under existing law, promotion in the United States Navy is a 
matter of cold mechanical progression which is dependent upon 
no demonstrated professional merit, but which is based upon the 
date of commission as an officer, the possession of good bodily 
health, ability to pass recurring professional examinations which 
are on well-defined lines, with no official impugnment of conduct 
as unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. A violent assump- 
tion, which no evidence must assail, gives imperial sway to the 
dogma that place upon the naval register as a commissioned 
officer is the sole standard of qualification for the most responsi- 
ble and onerous duties ; that the lowest captain on the list must 
be better fitted to command than the senior lieutenant, the latter 
of whom may have had much more sea service and shown incom- 
parably more ability in the line of his profession. 

That rank and the dignity which it carries are essential to 
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high military command cannot be denied, and the present effort 
for reform of the personnel aims at a quicker and more steady 
flow of promotion, to the end that the physically and mentally 
vigorous shall come to command at an age when their powers are 
at their best, when ambition and habits of responsibility have not 
been stifled or killed by years of monotonous service in subor- 
dinate positions. 

The present condition with regard to the officers of the line 
on the active list needs urgent reform if the country is to get the 
best possible service both in peace and war from its naval estab- 
lishment. In order to make the present situation somewhat 
clear to those who have not investigated the subject, it may be 
well to state that the * number of commissioned line officers 
allowed by law is 726, composed of 181 ensigns, 75 lieutenants 
(junior grade), 250 lieutenants, 74 lieutenant-commanders, 85 
commanders, 45 captains, 10 commodores, and 6 rear-admirals. 
In addition to this number, most of our vessels in commission 
carry a number of those naval cadets who have completed the 
Naval Academy course of four years and are serving two years at 
sea before final graduation. To illustrate the rate of progression 
towards promotion, imagine this body proceeding in Indian file 
by Naval Academy graduating classes through an inclosure just 
large enough to accommodate the whole, and entering and leaving 
through a common entrance and exit. The common entrance is 
the Naval Academy, and, aside from casualties due to death, 
resignation, or dismissal, the procession moves steadily along, 
without change of order, until the exit — the retiring age — is 
reached. 

Under present conditions the average age retirements will not 
exceed seven during the next ten years, and then, for causes 
which will hereafter be explained, this average will increase to 
thirty-three for the following eight years. The annual casualties 
on the active list average less than three per cent. Considering 
that a man will not leave his place in the line of this procession 
nntil he reaches the retiring age, it follows that if an unusually 
large body of young men enter the rear of the procession within 
a short period of time, they will reach the top and middle of the 
active list together, and there remain for a round number of years 
blocking like a wall those who follow them. This condition now 
exists and is the principal cause of trouble. Well to the head 
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of the procession is a body of officers slowly moving toward the 
top, and destined, once there and with a long interval between 
them and retirement, to stop for many years to come the entire 
centre and rear of the line. This body is known in the navy as 
the "hump," and is the result of an unfortunate and short-sighted 
policy which prevailed during our civil war, by which abnormally 
large classes were hurried through the Naval Academy during the 
years from 1860 to 1867. These classes now fill the grades of com- 
mander, lieutenant-commander, and the 116 senior lieutenants' 
positions. Unless some pruning measure is applied to this hump, 
the officers composing it, will for years, and while in the highest 
grades, entirely block the way of those in the rear. 

When in the course of time the hump disappears, the liber- 
ated procession in the rear will move with a rush, giving a great 
number of those composing it scarcely time to change into the 
uniforms of the different grades ahead of them until, without 
having time to render adequate service in their new grades, they 
will reach the retiring age as rear-admirals. Aged lieutenants, 
capable of having their sons crowd them in the ranks, will be 
precipitated forward from commander to rear-admiral with 
scarcely time to have their new titles engraved on their visiting 
cards before they find themselves on the retired list. And, worse 
than all for the nation, these men, who have been subordinates 
all their lives, will suddenly and without experience find them- 
selves intrusted with command and the varied and onerous re- 
sponsibilities incidental to it. In this connection, it must not be 
forgotten that command in the navy, which is often exercised in 
far-distant ports, and which frequently deals with delicate and 
intricate questions of diplomacy, is very different from the ordi- 
nary exercise of authority in an army on land in one's own coun- 
try ; and that, from the very nature of things, the captain of a 
war-ship in commission exercises kingly authority as compared 
with military command on the land. He, of necessity, must be 
the one absolute head to all on board, subject only to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, speaking through the Secretary of the 
Navy. To wield wisely and ably these necessarily autocratic 
powers, to assume the responsibilities incidental to them, and to 
accomplish with skill and wisdom the difficult tasks begotten by 
entangling and delicate diplomatic situations in foreign ports re- 
mote at times from even telegraphic communication, require what 
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is happily termed the habit of command. Passing therefore by 
the grievance to the individual officer whose promotion is so re- 
tarded, it is seen that the interests of the nation suffer from our 
inability to utilize in command rank this body of able, ambitious, 
learned, and brave officers during their years of vigorous man- 
hood when all their powers are at their best. So long as this evil 
remains uncorrected the nation will fail to receive a fair return 
for the moneys and care expended on its fleets, and all ambition 
and life will be stifled out of as fine a corps of naval officers as 
can be found in any service. 

Of all the leading nations, we alone tolerate such a condition 
of affairs. This is clearly shown in the following table, which 
gives the number and ages of officers of leading European nations 
promoted during the past year : 
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•Captains in the German Navy are not allowed to exceed the age of 53. Bear- 
admirals are made at about 50. 
t None in 1893. 
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To quote from Lieutenant Col well, by whom the above table 
was prepared, 
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" The higher average ages of the French navy are due to the fact that 
they admit a certain number of older men, graduates of the Ecole Poly- 
technique each year to the lowest grade of officers ; and a certain proportion 
of warrant officers who may be as old as 35 are granted commissions as en- 
signs." 

The lowest average age on reaching command rank is in Eng- 
land, 37 years ; and the highest abroad — 44 years — in France, 
while in the United States it is 54 years. A consensus of the 
best opinion gives 45 years as the maximum age at which an 
officer should reach command. Graduating from the Academy 
at the average age of 23 years he receives the necessary training 
as a subordinate in his profession and then, at 45, in the prime of 
life, with every faculty trained to its highest and with a long time 
to serve his government before his retirement, he can acquire the 
habits of command and assume with perfect confidence and easy 
grace the responsibilities and dignities of his important positions 
and also render to his country the best and highest service. 

The effect upon the personnel of existing conditions is to 
beget discouragement, and substitute for a hopeful ambition and 
zealous performance of duties a perfunctory execution of the 
routine requirements of the service regulations. I am right in 
asserting that this is the tendency of existing conditions, but it 
would be unfair not to qualify this statement by saying that a 
high sense of honor and devotion to their profession keeps the 
standard of conduct and fidelity to the interests of the govern- 
ment very high among naval officers in spite of all their dis- 
couragements. The goal of a naval officer's professional ambition 
is command, and if he is worthy of his calling he must, from the 
moment he enters the Academy until the day he retires, so devote 
his every energy and faculty and so train all his powers of mind 
and body as to be ready at all times for the possible supreme 
crisis of his career — war. 

Our navy is maintained to command peace, but it can only do 
so by being constantly kept in a most efficient condition as a war 
machine. However fine the ships and guns, this machine will dis- 
appoint the nation in its hour of need unless it is handled by not 
only the highest ability, but by self-reliant officers who have long 
breathed the atmosphere of individual responsibility. A good di- 
gestion and the lawyer-like faculty of keeping within the naval 
regulations do not make a naval officer ; the true professional 
work of a naval officer is on shipboard, and he should serve at 
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sea for stated periods during his incumbency of all the grades 
from ensign to admiral. There are certain shore duties that can 
best be performed by those on the active military list of the 
service, but the true naval officer who will best serve the country 
in a great emergency will be the officer who has had most actual 
experience. 

Under present conditions, with promotion almost blocked, an 
officer in his forties and below the first hundred on the lieuten- 
ants' list has positively nothing to stir his ambition, and can only 
be moved by a sense of personal obligation and of conscientious- 
ness to perform duties which can bring no reward, and which 
however ably, nay, brilliantly performed, cannot advance him be- 
yond the veriest drone who may precede him on the list. To 
show that the lower grades in the figurative procession to which 
I have alluded scarcely move, it need only be stated that the 
senior ensign (this being the lowest grade in the navy with a 
maximum annual salary of only $1,400) has already served ten 
years in that grade, while the senior lieutenant has already served 
over twenty-one years in the lieutenant grade. 

In addition to the evils heretofore referred to, leaving out what 
may be considered injustices in the staff and auxiliary corps, it 
will also be necessary to consider legislation affecting the enlisted 
men and apprentices, a most important part of the military body. 
Promotion to warrant officer, a possible commission, judiciously 
distributed rewards, and strong incentives to continuous service, 
with retirement and other advantages in special cases, seem to be 
necessary corollaries of any general reform looking to making the 
enlisted personnel of the navy thoroughly efficient. The appren- 
tice system should be specially considered in its relations to the 
navy as a source from which crews of Americans can always be 
secured. It needs watchful care and encouragement, for it must 
be borne in mind that a proper public opinion will always demand 
that our ships be manned by American sailors. 

The warrant officers — more especially the gunners — form a 
most important body, and one that should be carefully selected. 

That evils such as those herein recited can exist in any branch 
of our public service without remedial legislative action seems at 
first sight strange. Needed reforms in the naval service have al- 
ways been found most difficult of accomplishment, and in conse- 
quence nearly all the laws relating to the personnel of the navy 
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are shreds and patches inharmoniously joined together, covering 
many years in their enactment, and with many of them now im- 
possible of observance owing to the disappearance of the causes 
which led to their enactment. The chief causes which militate 
against speedy legislative remedies for abuses in the navy may be 
briefly stated as follows: First — Congressional indifference arising 
in part from the absorbing character of the great financial and eco- 
nomic questions with which Congress has of late been compelled 
to deal, and in general, from that natural prejudice against pro- 
fessional military organizations which always exists, more or less, 
in republics, but which, in our country, should not prevail 
against the navy, the right arm of our national defence against 
aggression from without, and a service which can never imperil 
the liberties of our country. A careful perusal of the Constitu- 
tion will clearly show that our forefathers did not include the 
navy in their republican exception to standing armies. Second — 
The repeated failure of the diverse and more or less opposing in- 
terests within the navy itself to agree upon a remedy for existing 
evils. 

The first obstacle can be overcome by a well-informed and 
strong public opinion demanding reorganization, and by con- 
vincing Congress, which I believe can readily be done, that the 
present system is at the risk, especially in case of war, of the 
great amount of money expended upon the material of the navy, 
and that a far better and more efficient public service can and 
will be rendered at all times by such reforms of the personnel as 
will give the country the most efficient services of its officers and 
enlisted men when they are at their best. A wise economy will 
consider the large amount of property at stake and its possible 
uses, and will readily lend itself to the aid of such measures as 
will obtain the best results from the material on hand. The 
second obstacle will be compelled to give way before a strong 
public opinion demanding reform for the general good and illy 
inclined to brook interference arising from narrow and personal 
interests. 

The seeming impossibility of getting the various interests in 
the navy to meet on common ground compelled Congress itself 
to take the initiative, and as a result we have a Joint Commission 
of both Houses now considering this question. 

The Joint Commission has before it a mass of instructive in- 
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formation in the form of remedies submitted by the Secretary of 
the Navy and naval officers, tabulated statements of foreign 
navies, and evidence from officers of all corps who appeared in 
person, and were subject to examination. The present Secretary 
has urged reform of the personnel with great zeal, and has been 
most painstaking in placing before the Commission all possible 
exact information, and seeing that all corps have been represented. 

The remedies proposed to the Commission shape themselves in 
the following order : 

First. — A radical and comprehensive reorganization affecting 
the line, staff, and marine corps, the end primarily in view being 
to strengthen the purely military organization, keeping within the 
present limits of expense. Such reform would undoubtedly ex- 
cite vigorous opposition on the part of those whose corps or per- 
sonal interests it assails, and evidently not being deemed feas- 
ible has no recognized leader. 

Second. — A remedy proposed by the Secretary, the salient fea- 
tures of which were to slightly increase the upper grades ; to 
abolish the grade of commodore ; to allow voluntary retirement 
to a certain number annually of those who have served over thirty 
years ; and when these retirements and the vacancies from casual- 
ties and other causes do not reach fixed numbers above the grade 
of lieutenant-commander, for compulsory retirement of the re- 
mainder through selections by a board of rear-admirals ; and to 
allow greater latitude to Naval Examining Boards. As the inves- 
tigation proceeded the Secretary modified the above and recom- 
mended that, instead of the retirements proposed, a " reserve list ' 
should be created for the performance of certain shore duties, 
and that one hundred officers from the hump be transferred to 
such list ; the creation of annual vacancies of sixteen and twenty, 
respectively, above the grade of commander and lieutenant-com- 
mander ; promotion to flag rank by selection with qualifications 
for promotion from the lower grades. 

Third. — An age retirement by which an officer cannot remain 
on the active list after reaching specified ages in the various 
grades ; and promotions by selection. This is substantially the 
English system. Modifications of this plan were afterwards sub- 
mitted proposing selection to flag rank and partial selection in 
the junior grades. 

Fourth. — A limitation of the numbers in each grade ; abolition 
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of the rank of commodore, all now of such rank to become rear- 
admirals ; a specified number of vacancies to be created each year 
above the grade of lieutenant-commander, to be by compulsory 
retirement if necessary ; a reserve duty list ; a reduction of the 
classes from 1861 to 1867 by a transfer to the reserve duty list ; 
promotions to be by seniority with conditions as to sea service. 

Fifth. — A limitation of grades ; age and service qualifications 
for promotion which increase retirements ; reserve shore duty for 
certain officers ; commanders as executive officers of first-rate 
ships ; number of cadets to be commissioned each year limited. 

These remedies are here necessarily only sufficiently outlined 
to show their salient points. The principal features, as will be 
seen, are : Partial compulsory retirement ; partial selection for 
promotion ; reserve duty list ; increase of numbers in the com- 
mand grades ; gradual, but sure, reduction of the classes in the 
hump ; age and service qualifications for promotion ; and greater 
opportunities for the enlisted men and apprentices. 

It is not necessary to criticise or commend the various plans 
put forward, especially as the department has submitted its views 
to the Joint Commission, but it will not be out of order to observe 
that the systems of selection for promotion and for compulsory 
retirement will naturally beget the greatest differences of opinion. 
Those officers who are now reasonably sure of attaining high rank 
naturally view the matter in a personal light and cannot be ex 
pected to look favorably upon either system. No possible reform 
of the personnel can be effected, however, without some individ- 
ual interests having to give way. 

The opponents of the system of selection for promotion con- 
tend that it is not suited to our country and that it could not be 
surrounded with such safeguards as to free it from the political 
and personal influences connected with administrative affairs, 
while its friends insist that a board of five admirals would be as 
free from ulterior motives and the influences alluded to in their 
deliberations and conclusions as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Compulsory retirement is not a new idea, it having been tried 
in the navy by a scrutiny board in 1855. Many believe that the 
general result then was to the decided benefit of the service. 

Unless an age qualification is thought best, there seems no 
other way of obtaining a healthful forward movement than by a 
VOL. cxix. — NO. 455. 30 
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compulsory retirement in connection with the proposed reserve 
duty list; and in order to avoid a repetition of the present evils 
the inflow from the Naval Academy shonld be so carefully ad- 
justed as to cause a gradual and steady flow from ensign to rear- 
admiral. 

Having no service prejudices, Congress should, however, have 
no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion on this subject. 

The demands of the staff officers and the frictions and con- 
tentions which like warring creeds have at times existed between 
them and the line have not been considered in this article, be- 
cause it has been deemed best to centre attention upon a grievous 
abuse which cannot much longer await a remedy, and also for the 
reason that the navy is not a civil establishment to be administered 
in the same manner as the affairs of a line of merchant steamers, 
but is instead a great military organization created and continued 
to command peace by being always prepared for war, to protect 
our rights, to maintain our dignity and conserve our interests 
abroad, and to prove in cases of foreign aggression an efficient de- 
fence to the great country it represents. 

The people have expended many millions in creating and 
maintaining a navy, and they will have no patience with minor 
interests and prejudices that may attempt to impede or delay re- 
forms necessary to its military efficiency and its wise and eco- 
nomic administration, 

William McAdoo. 



